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. “The Voice of a Generation’’? 
Media Coverage of the Suicide of Kurt Cobain 


Sharon R. Mazzarella 


Nobody ever described Vincent van Gogh or Sylvia Plath as genera- 
tional icons. 
—RMichael Grunwald 


Almost immediately after Kurt Cobain’s body was found on the 
morning of April 8, 1994, the sense-making process began. While family 
members and fans mourned in their own very personal ways, the media 
delivered an always-hyped, often-reverential, sometimes-critical eulogy, 
and a new hero was born. 

The Seattle newspapers began the onslaught as the Seattle Times 
featured two Cobain articles on the front page of its April 8, 1994, night 
final edition (MacDonald, “Popular Local”; Norton and Whitely), 
accompanied by a color photograph of Cobain’s home and garage where 
the body was found. In fact, the story was front page news for both the 
Seattle Times and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer for months afterward. 

Immediately after the body was found, MTV allotted countless 
hours of coverage to news of the suicide, Cobain, and Nirvana, eerily 
reminiscent of television coverage of the Kennedy assassination some 30 
years earlier. In addition, the network paid homage to Cobain in a 
multihour special on May 15, 1994, consisting of a specially produced 
tribute complete with interviews, performance clips, and videos (Tribute 
to Nirvana). This was followed by a repeat showing of Nirvana in 
Concert and the umpteenth replaying of Nirvana Unplugged. . 

While describing MTV’s coverage immediately following the 
discovery of Cobain’s body, Newsweek (Waters, et al.) observed: “For 
MTV, the video bulletin board of Generation X, Kurt Cobain’s suicide 
was a natural story. After years of running the dead men of another 


49 
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generation—Hendrix, Lennon, Morrison—MTV had its own contem- 
porary tragedy” (49). 

In a sense, this factor could easily be behind the sentiment guiding 
print media coverage of Cobain’s suicide as well. Cobain’s was the first 
“big” rock ’n’ roll death in nearly 15 years, and the fact that he was “the 
first rock star to commit suicide at the top of his game” (Powers 32) 
made the story all the more dramatic. 

In the days, weeks, and months following the suicide, dozens of 
national and international magazines (including Newsweek 4/18/94, 
Entertainment Weekly 4/22/94, People 4/25/94, Select June 1994, Q 
June 1994, Spin June 1994, and Rolling Stone 6/2/94 to name just 
a few) featured Cobain on their covers—alternately looking 
messianic, childlike, crazed, or just plain sad. Rolling Stone devoted 
almost its entire June 2, 1994, issue (some seven articles) to a 
Cobain tribute. 

Numerous television programs focused on Cobain (including a 
special edition of Geraldo which was taped in Seattle) (“Life and 
Death”; Taylor F1), and a quickie book on his life and death was rushed 
into print by St. Martin’s Press (Sellers 20). 

The amount, tone, and emotional intensity of the coverage 
prompted Scott McLemee to lament in his article in In These Times “. . 
the media has reconstituted the private motives of Cobain’s suicide 
within a spectacular public narrative—tailored to fit the Gemands of the 
consuming public” (40). 

The following analysis, focusing primarily on print media, 
identifies how the media constructed this narrative around the suicide of 
Kurt Cobain—a narrative that continuously linked Cobain to “Gen- 
eration X.” 

Throughout the vast majority of articles on Kurt Cobain’s suicide, 
the media continuously employed one or more of four narrative elements 
in order to structure the story. Specifically, the media (1) drew parallels 
between Cobain’s death and the deaths of other rock ’n’ roll icons; 
(2) prominently featured photographs of and interviews with “grieving” 
fans in order to speculate on what Cobain’s life and death meant to them; 
(3) repeatedly raised the question of why Cobain killed himself, and then 
offered potential answers; and (4) used Cobain’s suicide as a springboard 
for discussions of other Generation X “related issues,” predominantly 
suicide. Each of these elements enabled the media to neatly package and 
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commodify Kurt Cobain, and to directly and indirectly link him, his 
music, and his death to Generation X. 


“Stupid Club” 

On the day that Kurt Cobain’s body was found, the Seattle Times 
ran two articles about Cobain on the front page. The title of one article, 
“Mother: ‘Now He’s Gone and Joined that Stupid Club’” (Norton and 
Whitely), referred to the now-famous quote by Kurt Cobain’s mother, — 
Wendy O’Connor, in which she claims she warned him not to end up 
like other self-destructive rock stars such as Jimi Hendrix, Jim Morrison, 
and Janis Joplin. Similarly, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer published an 
article on April 9, 1994, entitled “He Joins Dead Musician ‘Club’” 
(Wallace A4). The article then went on to detail many other “prominent 
pop musicians who have met untimely deaths.” 

In the weeks following the suicide, O’Connor’s quote appeared in 
countless articles (e.g., Aizlewood 81; Dougherty et al. 40; Egan i1; 
Fricke 66; Giles 46; Greene et al. 75; Strauss, “The Downward Spiral” 43) 
culminating in a two-page cartoon in the June 1994 Esquire in which C.F. 
Payne illustrated the “members” of the “club” hanging out at a bar (ie., 
the “Stupid Club”) (58-59). The media clearly sought to position Cobain’s 
death in relation to other “Premature Deaths of the Rock Era” (as yet 
another article in the April 8, 1994, Seattle Times [A4] described them.) 
The significance, according to David Fricke, was that like these other rock 
deaths, Cobain’s “passing marked the end of an innocence” (66). 

As the media sought to identify similarities between Cobain’s and 
other rock deaths, a frequently reported fact was that Hendrix, Morrison, 
Joplin, and Cobain were all 27 years old at the time of their deaths (e.g., 
Dougherty et al. 40; Giles 47; Wallace, A4). Given the self-destructive 
nature of their deaths, these were the rock icons most often cited as other 
members of the “stupid club.” Although not a “member” of the “club,” 
the most often-mentioned comparison musically, personally, and 
iconographically to Cobain was John Lennon. 

Bruce Handy described Cobain as “the John Lennon of the 
swinging Northwest” (70). David Fricke detailed the “downright 
spooky” parallels in the lives of Cobain and John Lennon: 


Both came from broken homes, fought drug addictions, wrestled with the mixed 
blessings of success, entered into controversial, sometimes contentious 
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marriages and carried the excess baggage from their troubled childhoods well 
past adolescence into adulthood. Like Lennon, whom he admired, Cobain spoke 
and wrote freely about his troubles and dreams without fear of ridicule or 
censure. (66) 


Part of the process of likening Cobain’s death to the deaths of other 
rock ’n’ roll icons was to compare the meaning of such icons in the lives 
of their fans. For example, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer quoted KXRX 
DJ and news director Mike West’s observation about Cobain: “ ‘For the 
so-called “Generation X,” he’s the John Lennon of their time’” (Houston 


’ and Jamieson 1). Similarly, Patrick MacDonald of the Seattle Times 


likened the meaning of Nirvana’s music for youth today to the meaning 


of Bob Dylan’s and the Beatles’ music for the youth of the 1960s 


(“Cobain’s On-Edge Music” E1). The British music magazine Select 
declared that “Kurt’s death is every bit the defining moment for this 
generation that Lennon’s was for another” (Greene et al. 81). 


The Fans 

Infused throughout the articles, TV specials, and news updates were 
references to the fans—to the “voiceless” and “powerless” legions of 
“alienated,” “isolated” youth for whom Cobain supposedly spoke, and 
who presumably felt his death most deeply. While Cobain’s role as a 
voice for disaffected youth had been addressed prior to his death, it was 
the coverage of his suicide that perpetuated, solidified, and entrenched 
his position as generational icon. The most consistent theme running 
throughout the media coverage of Cobain’s suicide was this tendency to 
regard him as a spokesperson for young people, alternately referred to as 
Generation X, “today’s lost generation,” “the media numbed genera- 
tion,” the “Fucked Generation,” and the “fucked-around post-Reagan, 
post-Bush American generation” (see Dougherty et al. 43; Kennedy and 
Svetkey 18; Gaines 60; Greene et al. 71, respectively) among other less- 
than-flattering monikers. 

Tom Gogola observed in the Nation that since Cobain’s body was 
found, “the news focus . . . shifted from the punk avatar’s drug-enhanced 
punk-out with a shotgun to the grieving survivors: the millions of fans 
who bought Nirvana’s records” (581). In actuality, the fans were the 
focus of articles right from the beginning, especially in the Seattle 
newspapers. Such articles included numerous photos of, and interviews 
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with, “grieving” fans culminating in the coverage of the public memorial 
held in the Seattle Center Flag Pavilion Plaza on April 10, 1994, which 
attracted an estimated 5,000-7,000 mourning fans. 

Pictures of grieving fans included shots of fans embracing (Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, 4/9/94, 1), weeping (Seattle Times 4/9/94, 1), 
listening to Cobain’s widow, Courtney Love, reading his suicide note at 
the Seattle Center memorial (Seattle Times 4/11/94, B1; Seattle Post 
Intelligencer 4/11/94, B1; People 4/25/94 front cover fold out), and/or 
participating in some other form of ritual mourning (Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer 4/11/94, 1). One widely circulated photograph featured 15- 
year-old fan Erin Kladouris, who had scratched the letters K-U-R-T on 
her forearm with a razor blade, and whose picture appeared in the April 
17, 1994, New York Times (5) and the April 25, 1994 People (40-41) 
among other publications. 

According to Joshua Meyrowitz (75), the death of a “media friend” 
often leads to the spontaneous gathering of fans, usually near where the 
media friend lived and/or died. Using the example of the public 
expressions of grief following the murder of John Lennon in 1980, 
Meyrowitz described these gatherings: “Strangers embrace and cry. 
Crowds stand in silent witness or chant the dead hero’s words or songs. 
The pain is paradoxical: It feels personal, yet it is strengthened by the 
extent to which it is shared with the crowd” (75). 

While there were a small number of fans who, we were told, 
gathered at Cobain’s Seattle home, it was certainly far from the 
approximately 1,000 who had gathered outside of the Dakota apartment 
building within two hours after John Lennon’s murder in 1980 (Mayer et 
al. 36). In fact, there were times when the fans outside Cobain’s home 
were outnumbered by the media (Aizlewood 82; Greene et al. 81). While 
the early articles in the Seattle newspapers featured prominently 
displayed color photos (some on the front page) of grieving fans at 
Cobain’s home, a closer look reveals that, in many cases, it was the same 
handful of fans photographed and interviewed over and over. For 
example, the April 9, 1994, issues of both the Seattle Times and the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer featured front-page photos of two grieving 
fans. In both photos, one of the fans was 20-year-old Renae Ely, who 
was also quoted in the April 9, 1994, New York Times obituary (Egan 11) 
along with 21-year-old Jim Sellars (with whom she also happened to be 
photographed for the front page of the April 9, 1994, Seattle Times). An 
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article in Newsweek featured a close-up photo of two fans embracing, 
and was captioned “The day the music died: Loyal mourners” (Waters et 
al. 49). Although the “mourners’” names are not mentioned, they looked 
suspiciously like Renae Ely and Laura Mitchell, a similar photo of 
whom had appeared on the front page of the April 9, 1994, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. All three—Ely, Sellars and Mitchell—also had been 
quoted in the previous day’s Seattle Times (Norton and Whitely A4). 

Unlike the spontaneous gatherings of fans immediately after John 
Lennon’s murder, such as the candlelight vigil held on the Boston 
Common (Simmons 10), the memorial at the Seattle Center was far from 
spontaneous. Although the media presented us with the requisite images 
of weeping, blank-faced young people at the memorial, many of whom 
were clearly feeling a profound sense of loss, we were rarely told that 
the memorial had been organized by the media (local radio stations 
KISW, KXRX, and KNDD) (Aizlewood 82; Greene et al. 81; Ho and 
Jung B1; Houston and Jamieson, A5) and the Seattle Mayor’s office 
(Jamieson B2), or that half of the $10,000 cost was covered by the city 
of Seattle (Aizlewood 82; Ho and Jung B1; Jamieson B2). More often 
than not, the press’s description of the event was like the following: “. .. 
some 5,000 fans gathered in the park near the Space Needle to 
commemorate him” (Strauss, “He Was A Geek” 18), thereby implying a 
sense of spontaneity. The Seattle Center memorial was in fact a 
carefully, albeit hastily, orchestrated media-organized event. It was 
almost as if the media were attempting to recreate the public mouming 
of John Lennon. Of course, this is not to say that such a communal 
outpouring of grief for Cobain would not have occurred spontaneously, 
but it never had the chance. 

There were, in fact, two elements of spontaneity and raw emotion 
which, more than any of the planned elements, stand out about the April 
10, 1994, memorial, and which generated extensive media coverage. 
One was Courtney Love’s emotional, angry, and pained taped reading of 
Cobain’s suicide note. While the playing of the tape was planned, Love’s 
very personal pain and anger transcended its mediated delivery and 
violated society’s codes which prescribe the behavior appropriate for a 
grieving widow. Because. of the sheer visceral power of Love’s reading, 
complete with her admonitions, profanities, and asides, many magazines 
and newspapers chose to print it in lieu of the text of the note itself (e.g., 
Aizlewood 82; “A Cry in the Dark” 40; “The Worst Crime” 81). 
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Similarly, near the end of the memorial, many of the mourners, 
defying police orders, and breaking away from the scripted mourning 
protocol, began jumping into a large fountain, moshing, and chanting 
“Kurt Cobain,” “Fuck you” (to a security guard), and finally “Music” 
(Powers 35). While a June 1994 photo caption in Select (72-73) declared 
it an “oddly moving farewell gesture,” it was almost as if the kids had 
decided they had had enough of the planned catharsis, complete with its 
list of guest speakers telling them how they should feel, and decided to 
stage a revolution. The result, according to Gina Arnold (34), was “a 
truly awesome moment of spontaneous, pagan catharsis.” Like Love’s 
reading, the fountain incident represented individuals attempting to 
come to grips with a very personal sense of loss—a grieving which 
could not have been scripted by the dictates of others. 

While Love’s “unique brand of grunge widowhood” (“Cheers ’n’ 
Jeers” 6) and the fountain incident clearly showed the personal loss 
wrought by Cobain’s suicide, the media opted instead to play up the 
“voice of a generation” angle. For example, the Seattle Times (Ho and 
Jung B1) described the vigil by observing: “What began with a 
minister’s moment of silence and tearful eulogies exploded into a 
showdown of teen-age angst and rebellion” (i.e., the fountain incident). 

One of the clearest pieces of evidence of this phenomenon was a 
photograph that accompanied a story in Entertainment Weekly entitled 
“Kurt: The Maestro of Grunge” (Browne 22). The photo showed from 
behind, two. mourners at the vigil. One wore a T-shirt with the words 
“John Lennon Canned Food Memorial Concert” printed on the back, 
while the other’s T-shirt said simply “WE DIE YOUNG.” While the adjacent 
article observed that the media trivialized Cobain by continuing to refer 
to him as the voice of his generation, the photo clearly perpetuated both 
the linking of Cobain to Lennon and the stereotype of youth as a doomed 
generation. 

The process of positioning Kurt Cobain as the voice of a generation 
was aided further by the headlines splashed across the pages of 
newspapers and magazines, including: “Popular Local Band’s Star 
Singer Gave Youth a Fresh Voice” (MacDonald 1); “Kurt Cobain Voice 
of Many” (A10); “Cobain’s On-Edge Music Distilled the Frustration of a 
Generation That Faces an Uncertain Future” (MacDonald E1), and “The 
Poet of Alienation,” with the subhead, “Cobain’s corrosive songs defined 
a generation” (Giles 46). 
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Similarly, articles described Cobain as “rock’s most troubled and 
fragile idol”; “a poet of his time”; “the most acclaimed rock star of his 


9, 66 


generation”; “the authentic voice of the 20-plus generation”; “poster boy 
for today’s lost generation”; “rock god and symbol of ’70s shattered 
family values”; and “crown prince of Generation X” (see MacDonald, 
“Cobain’s Music” 1; MacDonald, “Cobain’s On-Edge Music” E1; 
Hilburn C1; Gelman 46; Dougherty et al. 43; Kennedy and Svetkey 26; 
and Giles 47, respectively). 

The article by Jeff Giles in the April 18, 1994, issue of Newsweek — 
exemplified the manner in which much of the coverage set Cobain up to 
be the voice of his generation. While acknowledging the widely 
supported contention that Cobain “hated being the crown prince of 
Generation X,” Giles asserted: “Nirvana—with their stringy hair, plaid 
work shirts and torn jeans—appealed to a mass of young fans who were 
tired of false idols like Madonna and Michael Jackson, and who’d never 
had a dangerous rock-and-roll hero to call their own” (47). 

In fact, many of these articles addressed the relationship between 
the music of Nirvana and the circumstances of youth. Bruce Handy 
declared in Time that Nirvana’s breakthrough album Nevermind 
“fibrillated the psyche of a generation” (70), and Dave Thompson felt it 
“set a generation’s pulse racing” (71). Numerous other articles spoke of 
the meaning one song in particular, “Smells Like Teen Spirit,” 
supposedly held for youth. Select declared the song to be a “genera- 
tion’s theme song” (Greene et al. 71), while Anthony DeCurtis in 
Rolling Stone described it as follows: “a collective shout of alienation, it 
was ‘(I Can’t Get No) Satisfaction’ for a new time and a new tribe of 
disaffected youth” (30). According to Jeff Giles “Smells Like Teen 
Spirit” “was the sound of psychic damage, and an entire generation 
recognized it” (47). Several articles declared the song to be an “anthem” 
for Generation X (e.g., Dougherty et al. 43; Egan 1; Ferguson 60; 
Gelman 46). Even Cobain himself has been quoted as acknowledging 
that the song “had a ‘teen revolutionary theme to it’” (MacDonald, 
“Popular Local” A4). 

While some articles made special reference to that one song, others 
linked Nirvana’s music in general to youth. Patrick MacDonald of the 
Seattle Times contended that Nirvana’s music expressed “the fear, 
uncertainty and also the exuberance of contemporary youth” (“Popular 
Local” 1), while Robert L. Jamieson, Jr., of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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declared that Cobain’s “impassioned voice and anguished lyrics lifted 
his band and touched a generation” (B1). 


Search for Answers 

In an attempt to understand what seemed so incomprehensible — 
how someone as rich, famous, talented, and successful as Cobain could 
take his own life—the media narrative offered up several explanations. 
A frequently mentioned link was Cobain’s drug abuse, specifically his 
well-documented heroin addiction (e.g., Egan 11; Goldsmith and Maier 
B2; Warner and Varner A4). As Jeff Giles observed in Newsweek: 
“Cobain didn’t overdose like Morrison and Hendrix, of course. But the 
singer’s self-destructive streak seems to have been bound up inextricably 
with drugs” (46). In addition, the media were quick to report that traces 
of drugs were found in Cobain’s blood at the time of death (e.g., Merritt 
and Maier 1; Raley and Stout 1; Whitely B2). 

Cobain’s heroin use was further linked with his long-suffered, 
chronic stomach ailment (e.g., Dougherty, et al. 41; Egan 11; Goldsmith 
and Maier B1-B2; Sutcliffe 74), an ailment to which Cobain referred in 
his suicide note when he thanked his fans “from the pit of my burning 
nauseous stomach.” As Nirvana biographer Michael Azerrad explained 
in Rolling Stone, “even his own body was a hostile environment” (55). 

An additional potential contributor to Cobain’s suicide, we were 
told, was his stormy relationship with his wife, singer Courtney Love 
(e.g., Giles 47; Handy 72), who has been described as “‘a dangerous 
combination of flamboyant instability and focused ambition” (Kennedy 
and Svetkey 23). Cobain and Love, dubbed “a modern day Sid and 
Nancy” (Mundy 52) (referring to punk rocker Sid Vicious and girlfriend 
Nancy Spungen, whom he killed in 1979 before committing suicide in 
1980 [Kennedy and Svetkey 18]), had by all accounts a turbulent 
relationship. Time reporter Bruce Handy quoted Cobain’s description of 
his relationship with Love: “ ‘It’s a whirling dervish of emotion, all these 
extremes of fighting and loving each other at once’” (72). 

In addition, other articles placed the blame on Kurt’s difficulty 
handling the burdens of fame. Cobain, described as “tortured by 
success” (Handy 72), was notoriously uncomfortable with his fame (e.g., 
Goldsmith and Maier B2; Handy 72; Hilburn C4; Kennedy and Svetkey 
18; Pareles C13). The fact that Cobain mentioned this in his suicide note 
gave further credence to the linking of fame to his suicide. 
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While these explanations (heroin addiction, stomach ailments, 


. Courtney Love, and fame) took up a large part of the media narrative of 


Kurt Cobain’s suicide, the most prevalent and in-depth explanations led 
back to Cobain’s childhood—specifically his hometown of Aberdeen, 
Washington, and the divorce of his parents when Kurt was eight years 
old. In his somewhat melodramatic article, Esquire’s Stephen Wright 
exemplified the media’s tendency to construct identities for Kurt.and to 
focus on Kurt’s youth in their search for answers: “The story was over, 
but which story was it? There were so many: the desperate junkie, the 
star-crossed lovers, the tragic success, the sensitive plant, the doomed 
artist, the lost child. The beginning bred clues like bacteria” (56). The 
setting for the story’s beginning was Aberdeen, Washington, a blue- 
collar logging town some 100 miles from Seattle, alternately described 
as “gray, sodden,” “depressed,” “dreary,” “desolate,” “plagued by 
unemployment and a high suicide rate,” “rotten with unemployment, 
racked by alcoholism, drugs and suicide,” and “The Land That Time 
Forgot” (see Egan 11; Handy 72; Mundy 51; Gold 38; Kennedy and 
Svetkey 26; Sutcliffe 74; Wright 56, respectively). It was, according to 
Mikal Gilmore, “a very depressing town to call your home” (45). 

In his lengthy Rolling Stone article on Kurt and Aberdeen, Gilmore 
painted an extremely bleak picture of the town, while acknowledging the 


-media’s tendency to link the town with Cobain’s suicide (45). For 


Gilmore, it is a natural reaction to a suicide to look for reasons for it. 
“Look far enough into Kurt Cobain’s life,” Gilmore insisted, “and you 
inevitably end up back in Aberdeen—the homeland that he fled” (45). 

Beyond the depressed economy of Aberdeen which has been linked 
to Cobain’s suicide, there was Cobain’s reluctance to participate in the 
macho and athletic pursuits expected of Aberdonian males (Goldsmith 
and Maier B2). The media tell us that Cobain was ridiculed, tormented, 
and beaten by other youth because of his artistic nature (Gilmore 44; 
Mundy 51) and his “otherness” (Gilmore 44). Stephen Wright in Esquire 
explained: “The arrival on February 20, 1967, of a sensibility as well 
tuned as Kurt’s into a family as confused as the Cobains and a town as 
culturally provincial as Aberdeen was tantamount to the broad-daylight 
landing of an alien spacecraft on the front lawn” (56). 

Even more than Cobain’s hometown, the divorce of his parents 
consistently has been mentioned as the strongest influence on his angst, 
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depression, music, and suicide. In article after article, we were told that 
at the age of eight “a light went out in Kurt’s life forever” (Thompson 
28), that the divorce was “the defining tragedy in his life” (Kennedy and 
Svetkey 26), a point at which “his world collapsed” (Dougherty et al. 
41). As Stephen Wright observed in Esquire): “At the age of eight... 
the traumatic defining event of Kurt’s life occurred. His parents divorced 
and he was forcibly expelled from Eden” (57). 

The anger, rage, alienation, and otherness spawned during Cobain’s 
youth, we were told, were channeled into his music—the music that 
touched a generation. According to the press, it touched a generation 
because young people today come from a background similar to 
Cobain’s. For example, in a lengthy article in the combined April 24, 
1994, Sunday edition of the Seattle Times and Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
writers Ronald Fitten and Carol Ostrom asserted that today’s youth, like 
Cobain, are “growing up in turmoil” and “feeling alone.” They 
maintained that “The instability of his world is reflected in the music he 
wrote and played—music that connected millions of Generation Xers 
who heard his angst and anger and recognized much of it as their own” 
(10). Jeff Giles, in Newsweek, reiterated this position, claiming that “the 
fury of Nirvana’s music spoke to his generation because they’d grown 
up more or less the same way. Which is to say: grunge is what happens 
when children of divorce get their hands on guitars” (47). Likewise, — 
based on her extensive interviews with street kids, Sarah Ferguson 
charged that, “the dissolution of the American family has exerted a 
tremendous torque on the members of Cobain’s generation” (61). She 
went further in declaring that Nirvana’s music “recapitulates the 
violation of childhood innocence, the ultimate betrayal kids see in 
commercial culture, which promised Brady Bunch lives and gave them 
single-parent homes” (62). 

Clearly, in their search for answers as to why Cobain committed 
suicide when he seemingly had so much to live for, the media focused 
on his childhood, a childhood that we were told bore amazing 
similarities to the way many members of Generation X grew up. Once 
again, the link between Cobain and Generation X became a component 
of the narrative of Kurt Cobain’s suicide. And if Kurt Cobain could kill 
himself, might this also be “‘the plague that haunts Generation X” (Fitten 
and Ostrom 1)? 
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Cobain’s Suicide as a Springboard 

It did not take long for that question to be asked directly. While the 
media used Cobain’s suicide to reflect on many youth-related issues 
(e.g., articles, columns, and editorials like Charles Dunsire’s editorial 
entitled “Cobain’s Death Shines Light on X-Generation”), many used 
Cobain’s suicide as an opportunity to position suicide as a Generation X 
problem. The most blatant example of this phenomenon was an episode 
of Geraldo taped in Seattle on May 7, 1994, and aired nationally on May 
30, 1994 (“Life and Death”; Taylor F1), the repeatedly announced title 
of which was “Life and Death in this Generation on the Edge.” Geraldo 
Rivera exploited Cobain’s suicide as a backdrop for a discussion of 
issues related to youth suicide and drug abuse, clearly positioning these 
as Generation X problems. 

Yet this tactic was certainly not limited to tabloid television. A 
common strategy right from the day Cobain’s body was discovered (but 
even more so later when the media were scrambling for more Cobain- 
rélated stories) was to use Cobain’s death to raise the subject of suicide 
in general (e.g., Gelman; “Some Suicide Myths” B3; Styron) and youth 
suicide in particular (e.g., Fitten and Ostrom; Gaines; Koch and 
MacDonald; Maier; Warner). 

‘Shortly after Cobain’s body: was found, numerous articles informed 
us that authorities feared a rash of potential “copycat” suicides, 
especially among youth distraught over Cobain’s death. Typically, these 
articles featured interviews with crisis clinic directors, psychiatrists, 
and/or psychologists discussing why young people would or would not 
be likely to copy Cobain’s suicide. The tactic employed in these articles 
was to address the circumstances of Generation X and to link these to 
the potential for copycat suicides, as the following passage from a 
Seattle Times article exemplifies: 


Two psychiatrists who work with suicidal people said there are no indications 
there will be a rash of copycat suicides following Cobain’s death. But the death 
of someone so charismatic and so vulnerable himself strikes a chord with a 
generation many consider particularly volatile and impressionable. (Koch and 
MacDonald B2) 


Newsweek used Cobain’s suicide to raise the subject of suicide in 
general in its April 18, 1994, cover story and included a special sidebar 
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entitled “Teenage Suicide: One Act Not To Follow” (Waters, et al.). 
While acknowledging that the likelihood of a large number of copycat 
suicides was slim, the article did mention that suicide is the third leading 
killer of young people aged 15-24, an increase of some 200% over the 
last four decades. Yet, as was pointed out in the June 1994 Extra! 
(“Smells Like” 2), while Newsweek was highlighting the problems of 
teenage suicide, the article immediately following presented a breakdown 
of “Suicide by Age” (Styron 53). Even a quick glance reveals that the 
suicide rate for youth aged 15 to 19 (11.1 per 100,000) and 20 to 24 (15.1 
per 100,000) is far less than that of older adults, especially adults 75 to 84 
years old (24.9 per 100,000) (“Smells Like” 2; Styron 53). 

Another article, “Suicide: The Plague That Haunts Generation X,” 
asserted that even though the suicide rate for Generation Xers is 
significantly lower than that for older males, “Generation Xers are 
killing themselves at higher rates than comparable age groups in 
preceding generations” (Fitten and Ostrom A10). The article made no 
mention of whether suicide rates for other age groups had also increased 
over the past couple of decades. Such a statistic, it seems, was irrelevant 
for an article trying to position suicide as a Generation X problem. The 
remainder of the article, in fact, was devoted to offering explanations for 
why suicide is such a problem for Generation X—‘“The shadow of 
AIDS,” “The job squeeze,” “Feeling alone,” “Link to firearms,” etc. 

Similarly, an article by Donna Gaines (author of the book Teenage 
Wasteland, which documented the late 1980s suicide pact of four 
teenagers in Bergenfield, New Jersey) was included as one of the seven 
articles in the June 2, 1994, Cobain tribute issue of Rolling Stone. 
According to Gaines: 


While America as a whole became less suicidal during the 1980s, people under 
30 became dramatically more suicidal. While adolescents remain the most 
frequent attempters of suicide—an estimated 400,000 a year—the actual rates of 
suicide are higher once people enter their 20s. (60) 


Like many other writers on this topic, Gaines then linked the “alienation, 
deep loss and rage” supposedly felt by youth to this increased suicide 
rate (60). 

As can be seen from these examples, the media were taking 
advantage of the opportunity provided by Kurt Cobain’s suicide to raise 
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the issue of youth suicide and to perpetuate the belief that suicide is an 
epidemic among Generation X. 


Conclusion 

While the sheer amount of coverage of Cobain’s suicide bewildered 
many, it also played an integral role in the myth-making process. But it 
was the dramatic media narrative, complete with its continuous 
references to Generation X, that facilitated the myth-making. 

Clearly, each and every article, column, and editorial generated 
about or in response to Cobain’s suicide did not position him as the 
voice of Generation X. In fact, many articles powerfully rejected that 
notion and/or chastised the exploitative media coverage of Cobain and of 
Generation X (e.g., Browne; Gogola; McLemee; “Smells Like”). Most 
often, these articles pointed out that such a moniker trivialized Cobain 
and/or exploited American youth. 

Yet these articles were more often than not in media outlets outside 
of the mainstream (e.g., Extra!, In These Times, The Nation). The 
mainstream press—the “Twentysomething Anguish Division of Culture 
Industry, Inc.,” as Scott McLemee referred to it (40)—clearly con- 
structed a narrative around the death of Kurt Cobain that blatantly linked 
him to the much-maligned and misunderstood Generation X. 

As this article has shown, this narrative was structured by 
(1) positioning Cobain’s suicide in relation to the deaths of other rock ’n’ 
roll icons, (2) extensively covering the reaction and mourning of 
Nirvana fans, (3) linking potential explanations for Cobain’s suicide to 
problems faced by young people in general, and (4) framing suicide as a 
Generation X “plague.” It was as if “[t]he myth-making machinery that 
cranks up after every show-biz death busily turned a troublesome rock 
musician into a recognizable, easy-to-digest archetype” (Rich A21)—the _ 
voice of a generation. 

Certainly Kurt Cobain was not the first rock musician to be 
portrayed as the voice of a generation. In his book J Read the News 
Today: The Social Drama of John Lennon’s Death, Fred Fogo showed 
how the extensive print-media coverage of Lennon’s 1980 murder 
explicitly linked Lennon to the ’60s and the baby boom generation. In 
fact, much of that coverage declared that the ’60s had died along with 
Lennon. Further, according to Fogo: “Lennon’s death opened a mass- 
mediated space where a generational segment talked to itself about its 
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identity and “place” in the social order through a ritual grieving process 
that implicitly strove for unity and consensus” (xi). 

There was, however, one marked difference between the media 
coverage of the deaths of Cobain and Lennon. While Lennon’s murder 
was covered by members of the ’60s generation (for whom Lennon was 
an icon), Cobain’s suicide was reported by members of that same ’60s | 
(baby boomer) generation, but for whom Nirvana’s music and Kurt 
Cobain did not hold the same relevance as did the Beatles and John 
Lennon. . 

Evidence of this could be seen in the lack of empathy (for both 
young people in general and Cobain in particular) which pervaded a 
significant portion of the coverage. For example, John Carlson’s 
April 12, 1994, column for the Seattle Times, entitled “The Senseless 
Suicide of Nirvana’s Cobain,” and Erik Lacitis’s column in the same paper 


‘on the same date, entitled “Rock Star’s Anguish Hard to Understand,” 


both foreshadowed pre-boomer Andy Rooney’s controversial April 17, 
1994, 60 Minutes commentary decrying the deification of Cobain, and 
telling young people to stop whining about their lives (Quindlen A19). 

In addition, very few of the reporters, columnists, and editors who 
wrote about Cobain’s suicide personalized their writing with reflections 
on what Cobain meant to them. Yes, there were some exceptions 
(notably Azerrad 56; Browne 22; Fricke 66, 67), but most boomer 
journalists attempted to reflect on the meaning of Cobain and Nirvana 
for a younger generation—that supposedly homogeneous entity known 
as Generation X. 

The clearest indication that young people are anything but 
homogeneous, and that Kurt Cobain was not the “voice” of all young 
people, could be found in the one media outlet that does give youth a 
voice (their own)—the letters-to-the-editor sections of these same 
newspapers and magazines. In their letters, young people voiced a wide 
variety of opinions, attitudes, and emotions related to Kurt Cobain and 
the media coverage of his suicide. While some reflected on what Kurt 
Cobain meant to them personally (e.g., French), others did indeed assert 
that Kurt Cobain was the voice of their generation (e.g., McCoy), their 
John Lennon (e.g., Devine). Some blasted the media for declaring that 
Kurt Cobain was their voice (e.g., Patrick), while others blasted the 
media for glorifying a drug addict (e.g., Young). One of the most 
insightful and damning indictments of the media coverage of Cobain 
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was contained in a letter written to the Seattle Times by Bram Wessel, 
stating that, “the mainstream media created the so-called Generation X, 
put words in their mouths, appointed artists like River Phoenix and Kurt 
Cobain as their unwilling spokespeople, and then turned around and 
accused this generation of whining about its troubles” (F4). 

Clearly, Wessel exposed yet another myth that had been created by 
the media long before Kurt Cobain put a shotgun to his head—the 
homogeneity of an entire generation. For years, in their attempt to 
“understand” young people, the media have tossed around the label 
“Generation X” to describe a generation supposedly characterized by 
alienation, isolation, powerlessness, anger, despair, and numerous other 
negative attributes. It was almost as if, in attempting to make sense of 
Cobain’s suicide, the media additionally were attempting to make further 
sense of an entire generation—a generation that they had played a role in 
identifying, labeling, and defining. 

Again, the musings of a fan (Lamont Granquist of the University of 
Washington) posted on the Internet insightfully shed light on the media 
coverage of Kurt Cobain’s suicide. Granquist accurately anticipated 
what was to become the essence of the media coverage of Kurt Cobain’s 
suicide: 


KC wasn’t Lennon or Hendrix and he shouldn’t be made into the ‘easy way out’ 
poster child. And KC wasn’t killed by corporate rock. Arguably he shouldn’t 
really be made into the depression and divorce survivor poster child either. 
Somewhere in here I do think that there is room for viewing KC as a human 
being. Unfortunately, the media isn’t going to do that... . We’re just going to 
get KC the drug user, KC the rock star, KC as Lennon, KC as loser, etc. ... KC 
as KC will never happen. . . . (qtd. in de Leon and Wilson E2) 


In retrospect Granquist’s Internet posting has proven to be 
uncannily prophetic, as the media that labeled an entire generation went 
on to anoint Kurt Cobain posthumously as the voice of that generation. 
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